Basic Power Relationships Change 
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With a suddenness that 
shocked the political com- 
munity, President Ford has 
made three moves that 
change the basic power 
relationships in his ad- 
ministration and force a 
recalculation of the line of 
succession to the presidency. 

The first assessment of most 
politicians was that Mr. Ford 
* ^has done little to improve the 
odds on his own nomination 
and election, but has rewritten 
the book on who wields in- 
fluence so long as he is the 
President. 

With Vice President 



Rockefeller out at the 
beginning of 1977. Secretary of 
Defense James R. Schlesinger 
dismissed and Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger 
stripped of one of his two hats, 
observers inside and outside 
the administration saw the 
apparent “winner” in the 
power game as presidential 
assistant Donald Rumsfeld. 

By coincidence or other- 
wise, Rumsfeld also emerged 
as an early favorite to replace - 
Rockefeller on the 1976 
Republican ticket— if Mr. 
Ford is the presidential 
nominee. 

But politicians in both 
parties said yesterday they 



saw the massive upheaval in 
the administration as a 
symptom of political 
shakiness on the President’s 
part. Several speculated that 
the shakiness would en- 
courage, rather than 
discourage, those considering 
challenging Mr. Ford’s right 
to lead the GOP in 1976. 

The most obvious 
challenger, former Gov. 
Ronald Reagan of California, 
said in Boca Raton, Fla., he 
was “astounded” by 
Rockefeller’s decision but 
gave no indication it would 
affect his own plans. 

Reagan is expected to an- 
nounce his candidacy later 



this month, and the director of 
his national organization, 
John P. Sears, said, “This 
development doesn’t change 
our situation whatsoever.” 

Privately, Reagan backers 
said that even if Rockefeller 
took himself out of the 1976 
picture at his own initiative, 
as Rockefeller said was the 
case, it would have to be in- 
terpreted as “a sign of 
weakness” on, Mr. Ford’s 
part. 

The demand for 
Rockefeller’s scalp has been 
coming from the same party 
conservatives who would be 
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servative, who declined to be 
quoted by name, said of the 
Rockefeller announcement, “I 
think it’s a sop to keep us from 
raising hell” about the firing 
of Schlesinger, the strongest 
critic inside the ad- 
ministration of Kissinqer’s 
policy of detente with the 
Soviet Union. 

Judging from the comments 
of Sen. Barry M. Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.), the conservatives 
were not likely to be appeased. 
Goldwater called 
Schlesinger's removal “a very 
serious thing,” and said he 
was disturbed that it left the 
Cabinet “without a strong 
dissenting voice.” 

Although Mr. Ford made a 
point of calling Goldwater 
personally on Sunday to brief 



the hardcore of a Reagan-for- 
President campaign, but one 
Reagan strategist said the 
President’s people “are going 
to find there wasn’t as much to 
all this Get-Rocky talk as they 
thought. Rocky was an excuse 
for not supporting the 
President, not a fact.” ^ 

If Rockefeller’s removal 
was intended to appease 
conservatives, as most 
politicians assumed, the* 
iippact was blunted by the 
coincidence of Schlesinger’s 
forced resignation. 
Indications were that the 
White House had hoped to 
release the news ofj 
Rockefeller’s refusal to run 
before the country learned of 
the Schlesinger move. 

A prominent Senate con- 



him about the impending 
changes, the conservative 
leader used harsh language in 
criticizing the Schlesinger 
move. “The Soviets will look 
on this as quite a victory,” he 
said. 

“This is probably the best 
help Ronald Reagan has had 
. . . What it shows is con- 
tinued unhappiness in the 
house of Ford,” the Arizonan 
declared. 

Another Republican official 
agreed, saying the whole set of 
shakeups “Vinderscores the 
instability of the ad- 

ministration.” He also 
questioned the reactioq of 
party conservatives to 
Rumsfeld as Defense 

Secretary, noting that 

Rumsfeld “has been seen as a 
liberal influence in the ad- 
ministration, and if con- 
servatives want a hard-liner 
anywhere, they want him in 
Defense.” 

That same concern was 
underlined by former 
Secretary of Defense Melvin 
R. Laird, who, like 
Scfilesinger, has been a 
frequent critic of some 
aspects of the detente policy. 

Reached by phone in Paris 
early yesterday, Laird 
questioned whether the 
President would give Rum- 
sfeld the Pentagon, even 
though he said, “I know he 
wants to go over there.” Laird 
'said that shift would “create 
too much disturbance, and I 
think it’s more important for 
Rumsfeld to remain at the 
White House.” 

Later, when he learned the 
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I move was being made, Laird 
reversed course and said he 
supported the President’s 
decision. 

Meantime, progressive 
Republicans expressed their 
dismay at Rockefeller’s 
decision and— in some 

cases— began re-evaluating 

the desirability of getting a 
candidate of their own into the 
presidential race. 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R- 
N.Y.) said the action fit a 
; pattern of “identifying the 
President with the right wing 
of the Republican Party, and 
this I consider most un- 
fortunate.” 

Sen. Charles McC. Mathias 
(R-Md.) said, ‘‘the perception 
will be of a narrowed party.” 
Mathias, who last week 
suggested the possibility of a 
liberal Republican challenger 
to Mr. Ford, said he had not 
advanced his plans “for the 
time being.” 

But he said, “The events of 
today may make it easier to 
find the center position 
somwewhere else” than in the 
Republican Party. Mathias 
said he saw a real chance for a 
third party “that will not be 
outside both parties but in 
between them and attract 
from both as a result.” 

Some politicians speculated 
that Mr. Rockefeller, who has 
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begun campaigns for the 
presidency three times before, 
might run again— either in the 
Republican primary or in the 
kind of independent effort 
Mathias is describing. 

But nothing in Rockefeller’* 
letter to the President in- 
dicated such plans. 

What was not speculative 
was the beginning of a contest 
for the vice presdidential spot 
on the ticket with Mr. Ford. 
Despite his own denials of 
interest, Rumsfeld was 



viewed immediately as a 
prime contender for that post, 
with many politicians seeing 
the visibility of the defense job 
as a better launching pad than 
the relative anonymity of a 
White House staff position. 

Others who figured In the 
speculation were Reagan, who 
has repeatedly denied any 
interest in the No. 2 post, 
Tennessee Sens. Howard H. 
Baker Jr., and Bill Brock, and 
George Bush, who is being 
recalled from his post as 
envoy in Peking to take over 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Bush had been in the run- 
ning with Rockefeller for the 
Ford appointment as Vice 
President 15 months ago, but 
one Republican official said it 
would “be harder for him to 
move from the CIA to Vice 
President than it would have 
been even if they’d left him in 
China.” 

Ford backers said the 
prospect of being named Vice 
President might bring several 
neutral but politically in- 
fluential governors and 
senators to the President’s 
support. 

But other Republicans 
speculated that the vacancy in 
1 the vice presidency and the 
apparent shakiness of Mr. 
Ford's political position might 
encourage additional people to 
run as “favorite son” can- 
didates for President 

“I would think,” said one 
party pro, ‘‘that a number of 
people would want to tie down 
at least their own state 
delegations for bargaining 
purposes. After all, how do 
you run for Vice President 
except by running for 
President?” 

At the White House, the hope 
was that the series of surprise 
announcements would clear 
the decks for the 1976 cam- 
paign and put the quarrels 
centering on Schlesinger, CIA 
Director William Colby and 
Rockefeller into the past. It 
was a comparable move, so 
some officials said, to the 
pardon of former President 
Nixon— controversial at the 
time but of long-term political 
value. 

The contrary view came 
from Democratic National 
Chairman Robert S. Strauss; 
“It hurts him badly,” Strauss 
said of Mr. Ford. ‘It just shows 
how little leadership we’re 
getting.” 



